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FIN GAL Reclaimed. 


Poem hath been given to the Public 
as the work of Offian, Son of Fingal, 


King of Scotland, Is it not extraordinary, 
that throughout 


the whole Poem, there 
ſhould not be one circumſtance to prove, that this 
—_—  _ — While, on the 
other hand, there are which make it pro- 
He is called King of 1hg/4oocly Hills — of the 
ſtormy Hills, and King of Morven. 


The Fingallians were a Colony from the ancient 
Galles or Wales ; they ſettled on the coaſt of Ire- 
land, ſtretching from the Bay of Dublin, and the 
banks of che 1 8, nordaward. The firſt ObjeRt, in 
theſe parts, which preſents itſelf to thoſe who come 
from the North, or Eaſt, is the Hill of Hoath, 2 
=> . NN Ay = 
of the lonely Hill—b- form) Hill—He is Like 
wiſe ſtiled King of Morven.— And here, the Edi- 

tor of this poem, not finding this name in the 


A 2 Maps 
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Maps of Scotland, thinks it probable, that, as it 
fignifies a Ridge of very high Hills, it might bave 


been the ancient Name of the North-weſt Coaſt of 
Scotland. Might it not likewiſe, fince their Lan- 
guage was the ſame, have been the Name of the 
eaſtern Coaft of Ireland? In the Map, " before 
me, I find on this very Coaſt, the Mourne Moun- 
tains. Theſe identical letters, by a flight tranſ- 
Editor with the change ; it may have been the 
effect of Time. e 


Iriſh Chief, Cuchullin, to yield to him; for, ſays 
he, none can meet Stcaran in the fight but Fingal. 
Once wwe wreſtled on the heath of Malmor, Sc. Now, 
Malmor was the name of a hill in Ulſter : Thus 
then, Swaran, in a former Expediti had found 


. | Fingal 
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Fingal in Ireland; — ſens range, I 
ſhould appear that he was a Native. In 
Opening of the third Book, CO 


Bard, O Carril, let me beer the Song of Tura, 2 — 
en 23 


. the deeds 7 bis Fathers. 


from the 
Poem ; bur theſe I think are fully ſufficient. One 


I could draw many more Arguments 


more, however, I will offer, as, to many it may 
appear of greater force than all the reſt. Fingals 
Bard, or Poet Laureat, is called Ullin; the an- 
cient name of the Province of Ulſter : This cuſ- 
tom of naming a Poet from the place of his Na- 
tivity, hath been of very ancient and general Uſe. 
Let thoſe judge who have ever reflected on the 
characters of Nations, whether it be credible, that 
a Highland Prince ſhould have penſioned an Iriſh. 


I have ſuppoſed, on the ſtrongeſt proofs, that Fingal was a Na- 
tive of Ireland. Why then, it will be fail, did he go to the aid 
of Cuchullan by Sea? Gentle Reader, caſt your eye on the Map, 
and you will find, that it is a ſhort voyage from the Bay of Dublin 
to that of Caric-fergus, which is ia the neighbuurhood of Lough- 
Neagh, or Lena, the ſcene of action. It is protable, that Fin- 
gal intended to attack the Danes at Sea; tor tho' this Expedition 
hath been fo greatly magnificd by the Irin Bar.ls, I dare fay that 
Swaran was little better than à Free-booter ; — 
Hero as Monſ. Thurot. 
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Bard, 2 » — 
CEN — | 


| It is evident that Poetry muſt have flouriſhed ex- 
at this time in Ireland; fince Oſſian 


celebrates the hundred Bards of Cormac ; but, 1 
do not find that he ever makes mention of a Ca- 
kedonian Poet. If there were poets in Scotland, and 
Offian one of them; then was this « gabden ages in 


- The Editor of Fingal hach ſhewn a very lauda- 
Ble love of his Country, in his Attempts to natu- 
ralize this Poem: But tho I admire his Zeal, I am 
not an equal admirer of his Conduct. I ſhall juf- 


® His Remarks, in general, are no lefs curious than inftruftive. 
He tells us, P. 57, that the Standard of Fingal was diſtinguiſhed by 


ſtudded with Gems. Yet in P. 3, be had told us, that the only In- 
ſtrument of Marial Muſic, then in Uſe, was a Horn; before the 
Iavention of Bagpipes.-Was it for the Credit of his Original, to 
remind us of fuch a Jumble of Rudeneſs and Refinement. On ano- 
ther Occaſion, taking Notice of the amiable Characters of two 
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Sonof Erin.“ He hath his name from the-province 


| © Ear-in, the sdb fa, fighikies the weſtern Iſland. In the 
fame Note he ſays, that there is the higheſt probability, that the Ear- 


in, or Ierne of the ancients was Britain to the North of the Forth. — 
Admirable! 


+ Evirallin, the Wife of Offian, was an Hibernian. ' The Epi- 
ſodes in the Poem are founded on family anecdotes, on the Amoury 
of the Iriſh: Things, which no Man cou'd take - enacted 


lating, or be ſuppoſed to know, 3 
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or 
the force of theſe arguments, let us ſuppoſe, 


So far for the property of the poem. 


* . 
Fin in his notes, 
As the waſhes of Lag | his & 
in the ideas of Offian with thoſe of — 
ball take the berry to dd ome other examples, ' 
* * - 
of Plagiariſin. 


B Fingal 
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Fingal, firſt of men.—ava} ardgur Aya 


The white arm'd maid.— A 
The blue-cy'd chief. —yaaurur. 
The high boſomed fair. —Bafuxoaros. 
are xa froweoiou, 
— Þ& a.lipe; uparer oe. 
Morna ! thou faireſt of maids! thou haſt fallen like 
a ſtar that ſhoots athwart the deſart, &c. 
Oo Targa wi Kors va 
Ta ax uE im Xe Takia —— 
 Comeſt thou like a roe.— r. veg. 
Thy hair like the miſt of Cromla; when it curls on 
_the rocks, and it ſhines to the beam of the weſt. 
This coloured bair is exaty deſeribed by Anacreon— 
Taye evdoflev prerauwas, 
Ts die axpor nAwras. 
As ruſhes a ſtream of foam from the ſteep of 
-Cromla; when the thunder is rolling. 
Ne Fer, &c. Ua laracons Opror', &c. Cru F gef 
Bec. arerrus 6 anos aN. 
Like the -gathered flies of evening. 
Herr pau:awy ad e ves, &. 
They roſe like a flock of ſea-fowl, their found was 
-like a thouſand ftreams, &c. 
KaayynJo TeaxaliZoru — 
-hoofied. —poruyzs u. 
Chief mixed his ſtrokes with chief, and man with 
man; ſteel, clanging, founded on ſteel, —fuch 
N | _ 
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| is the alte of baitle—and wide poured the blood 
of the valiant. | 
Ziv C= quay, be, xas pune axipus 3 wats # 


ua ydoc oguges 3 ger & air yaa. 
Feeble were the voices of a hundred bards. 


Ou?” e jos Sexe prey yAwooxs.—Non mibi fi lingue centum. 


Who are theſe like two clouds, and their ſwords like 
lightning above them ? 

Auqs de 08 XEPHAN vepog——uyore ꝙ avyn Yryverai agr. 
Ten heroes blow the fire. 

Homer, on @ like occaſion, emplay'd but one.— 

TÞvg de MivoTiadngs daten prya, iwollreg pry. 

Tall as the ſtag of Morven moved on the king of 


groves. 
Hurt Bes ayianps jury ES. Toren ag Argaday, 


I ſhould pay an ill compliment to the ſagcity 
and erudition of the Reader, ſhould I enter into a 
more mine derall of foch examples I ſhall there- 
fore paſs to ſome general obſervations. In the few 
examples which rae tranſlator hath given of a re- 
reſemblance between Offian and Homer, ſometimes 
he does no more than hint at the paſſage in the 
Greek, but gives the whole in the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion. Now, as Mr. Pope is, at times, leſs like Ho- 
mer than is Offian himſelf, it ſhould ſeem, as if the 
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Tranſlator deſigned, that, in theſe inftances, an evi- 
den: imitation ſhould paſs for a caſual reſemblance. 
A Writer will often fucceed, who truſts to the 
indolence of his Reader. Something of a like ma- 
nagement appears in the compariſons, which, with 
a ſeeming ingenuity, are made between Offian and 
our modern Poets; for, we ſhall obſerve, that the 
parallel is often drawn, wnere there is the leaſt re- 
ſemblance. For inſtance——They food on the heath, 
like oaks with all their branches round them; when 
they echo ta the fiream of froſt, and their withered 
leaves ruſtle to the win i. 


As when heaven's fire 
Hath ſcath'd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines - 
Stand on the blaſted heath. Mir rom. 


Theſe paſſages are compared by the tranſlator. But 
I ſhall take the liberty of transferring Milton's image 
into another parallel.—Silent and tall, be ſeemed as 
an oak on the banks of Lubar ; which bad its branches 
blaſted of old by the lightning of beaven.— 


What then are we to conclude from this? That 
the Tranſlator hath intermixed modern beauties 
with the ancient? To what purpoſe ? Since thoſe - 
beauties were not his own, he cou'd expect no other 
return, but to be compared with an ignorant vint- 
ner, who ſhou'd mix new wine with old, to be for- 
ever on the fret. But, 


found ſome ſcattered ſongs ; he hath forced them 
into the form of a regular poem ; why ſo? he had 
preſumed thoſe ſongs to © nnd, and any thing 
leſs than an Epic poem had been unworthy the High- 
lands. As to the ſeveral difficulties which occur 
in theſe poems, if Mr. M*——x bad no band in pro- 
ducing them, we muſt applaud his candour in leaving 
them to ſhift for themſelves. And yet, I am per- 
ſuaded, that many of his readers would have been 
better pleaſed, had he employed a little more art; 
and not abandoned them in a cloud of inconſiten- 
cies, dark, deep, and inexplorable as the miſts of 
— To ſpeak for myſelf, I am too much 


obliged 


In order to eſtabliſn the antiquity of Offian's Writings, the 
Tranſlator aſſerts, that he had no idea of the Chriſtian Religion. 
What impreſſion the doctrine of Chriftiani:y may have made on him, 
we cannot tell ; but, certainly, he, was much delighted wich the 
ſtile and images of the Sacred writings, Thu; each ber: is a pillar 


of 
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obliged to the Tranſlator, for the pleafure he has 
procured me, to call his conduct to a ſtrict account. 


I am convinced that his original was a Wilder- 
neſs; but, it was a Wilderneſs of beauties : Per- 
haps, it would have been as well, had they been 
produced in their primitive diforder. I think, 
that we may diſcover, at intervals, in theſe ſongs, 
the graces of a Venus of Medicis; the ſtrength and 
powers of a Hercules Farneſe: To be fure, thoſe 

do not become the Venus; and the Her- 
cules wou'd have been better without that bonnet. 


With reſpect to the merit of this work, conſidered 
merely as a tranſla:ion; it is difficult to judge of it 
without comparing it with the original. Some par- 
ticulars, however, are of ſuch a nature, that we muſt 
ſuppoſe, either, that the tranſlator did not under- 
" ſtand his Poet; or, that the poet did not know 
what he wrote. For example—P. 11. Swaran ha- 
ving ſent one of his officers to take a view of the 
enemy He went, and trembling, fwift returned. His 
eyes rolled wildly round. His heart beat high againſt 
bis fide. His words were faultering, broken, flow. n 
of darkneſs.—Ryno wvent nn 
before them by day in a pillar of a cloud; by night in a pillar of 
fire. Ex. C. 13. One wou'd imagine, that the Tranſlator might 
have reſted here; but he gocs a ſtep farther, and inſinuates that 


Offian had no idea of any Religion. Thus, the Celtic Homer, as 
he is called, after having been firſt converted into « Highlander, 


makes his appearance at laſt in the character of a Savage. Ther: 


is nothing which might not be expected from Mr. Mf———8, 
after that notable conjefture, that North Britain formerly went by 
the name of the weſtern and, Scriblerus. 


: ( 15) 

By what law of nature, his words ſhou'd be flow,. 
while his heart beat high, I do not know: but, ſure 
I am, that they are far from being fo in his ſpeech. 
—lr begins thus—Riſe, ſon of ocean, riſe. After this, 
he runs with a ſingular rapidity into a verboſe and 
florid deſcription, enriched with ſome of the moſt. 
ſplendid images in the whole poem.“ I ſuppoſe, 
that he had recovered from that violent | 
when be thus deſcribed the horſes of Cuchullin— 
The bigh-maned, broad-breafted, proud, bigh-leaping, 
ftrong fleed of the hill: His name is Sulin-Sifadds. 
fleet, bounding fon of the hill: His name is Duſronnal. 
Within two or three pages of this, we find a fimile 
of a bull leaping like ſnow. Offian was bold, but 
not abſurd in his compariſons. It is probable, 
therefore, that, in the original, it was—/:aping o'er 
the ſnowy : thus, a prepoſterous fimile is 
into a natural image. What are we to think of the 
wnfrequent blaſt recring in norrow vales? Is this an- 
cient, or modern? We often meet, in this tranſla- 
tion, a ſtriking diſagreement between a laboured 
refinement in the language, and a wildneſs in the 
original ideas. Nothing can he more unnatural in 
a work than a variance between the manners and 
the diction. I muſt be underftood, in this place, to 
ſpeak of ſuch iZcas as are genuine and original: As 
ro 


His deſcription of the Car of Cuchullin is exceedingly beauti- 
ful. It bends bebind ks a wats niara ve; bike the golden miſt of the 
beath. Its fides are cmirfſed with flaaes, and ſparkle like the Sea round 
the boat of night. 


ciple on which the tranſlator ſets out. He ſays, 
be has ſtudied ſimplicity: if fo, I doubt he did 
not ſtudy his original: for, I cannot conceive that 
fimplicity ſhou'd be the diſtinguiſhing quality of a 
poem, in which, three ideas out of four are made 
out 


Thus he hen hung Vapour —Os $148. 

The low-burg Vapours—Pore. 
| The dagger glittered in his hand. He aul iſſlad as be wvert. Os51a8 
And whilticd as he went for want of thought. Dar Dx. 


Fa. 


+0 awc 


of which will be an cafy and natural agree- 
far this is the character of the work before us, let 


the reader judge. But if, by ſtudying ſimplicity; 
the Tranſlator meant to keep clear of Wit, I am of 


opinion that he has ſucceeded beyund his expec- 


APPENDIX. 
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of the High-lands: but, the whole tenor of the 
poem contradicted him, unleſs it cou'd be 
that North-Britain was the lerne of the ancients. 
To this end, he calls in Strabo, and makes him 
ſay, that Ierne lies to the North of Britain. The 
Queſtion here, was not, what Strabo thought; bur, 

C what, 


ETD 


us believe, that Fingal was the production 


Hreland lies to the North, to thoſe who fail toit 
France, is vndoubted : As to the 


from 
3 
nent had not at that time gone farther North ward. 
agrees with what Tacitus ſays, that the 


babens. How can theſe laſt words be applied to that 
part of -Britain which lies north- of the Forth? If 
by the Magna Ibernia be underſtood a part of Scot- 
land; then Ireland muſt have been one of the inſulæ 
parvz. As to the words, ad ſeptentrionem expoſita, 
they are. but a. repetition of what he had ſaid before; 
a gallia ſeptentrionem verſus, &c.—Laſtly, deſerib- 


-* Annex>—This.is a:blunder of the Tranflator. In the original, 
the word is— wagaticoanumy — Qppaſita. Mr. . muſt 
have ndoptad this miſtake, when he made North-Britaia the Ierve 
of Strabo,— 


— 


C — 


, alle goa oa el szt 
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- 
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Briegio' be ſfay—Britanniee foumg.eft.trienguler®: 
—— ng that, by Britain, he undes- 
ſtood. England and Scotland united ; even ts the, 
of the Highlands. The uncertainty iy 


this matter ariſes entnely 3 


manner of expreſſing himſelf. not wii hſtandiag. 
Mr. M x ſhou'd ſtiłk make uſe of his ant, 
for fixing the name of Pibernia on Scatland he 
muſt, on the ſame avthoriy, admit the juiinels of 
the character given of its inzabitants: If fo; I ſhall 
leave him in the quiet poſſefipn of both-—Uhus lung. 
incolz, Anthropophagi, id eft, hominym carne; 
veſcentes, manduconeſque magni. Nec mminys ale”: 
nis in propatulo yxoribus_immiſceri, magribys. etiam 
atque fororibus. In Engliſh, thus—The inhabirants 
of this County (North- Britain) feed on human fleſh : 
they are infatiable gluttons : they hve in the pro- 
miſcuous uſe of women, not abſtaining even from 
their mothers and ſiſters, 


Had Mr. M. aimed at truth, he would have 
preferred the authority of Cæſar, or, of Tacitus: 
the former of wham, wroceuſt before Strabo; the 
latter, not long after him. ThefFauthors were bet- 
ter informed ; they expreſs themſelves clearly; they 
deſcribe England and Scotland asxane Iſland; and 
place Hibernia juſt where it ſhoy'dzb 
following paflage, in Ls, wou d 


Jaſula natura eſt uuĩque tra. Cæſ. Com. 


9 


coinciding 
with the preſent political pretenſions of his Country- 


which they have ſo much at heart; I hope, that, on 


/ 
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d prrgele= Hoc u (Biitinininy 


vergit ad Hiſpaniam, atque occidentem folem, qua 


ex parte eſt Hibernia. With regard to Tacitus, 
who was better informed than my of his predeceſ- 
fors, he makes no diſtinction between Scotchmen 
and Britons ; but calls them, by one common name, 
Britannos. A circumſtance very unfavourable to 
Mr. M—x's — perfectiy 


men. For which reaſon, as this obſervation of 
mine may be of ſome ſervice to them, in a point 


